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Control of Subversive Activities 


The Committee on Un-American Activities of the House 
of Representatives has approved H. R. 5852, introduced 
by Karl E. Mundt, S. D. It is “a bill to protect the United 
States against un-American and subversive activities.” 
In Section 2 it would be declared that “the recent suc- 
cesses of communist methods in other countries and the 
nature and control of the world communist movement 
itself present a clear and present danger to the security 
of the United States and to the existence of free Ameri- 
can institutions and make it necessary that Congress enact 
appropriate legislation recognizing the existence of such 
world-wide conspiracy and designed to prevent it from 
accomplishing its purpose in the United States.” 

The bill would require that “communist political or- 
ganizations” and “‘communist-front organizations” regis- 
ter and file annual reports with the Attorney General on 
a form to be “prescribed by him by regulations.” The 
Attorney General would also be empowered to order both 
types of organization to register after investigation. The 
Attorney General would keep a register for public inspec- 
tion. The maximum penalties prescribed for non-com- 
pliance on the part of an officer of an organization with 
the provisions with respect to registration would be a 
fine of $5,000 or imprisonment for five years, or both. 

“Certain prohibited acts” are described in Section 4. 
It would be unlawful for any person “to attempt in any 
manner to establish in the United States a totalitarian 
dictatorship the direction and control of which is to be 
vested in, or exercised by, or under the domination or 
control of, any foreign government, foreign organization, 
or foreign individual... .” It would be unlawful to “per- 
form or attempt to perform any act with intent to 
facilitate or aid in bringing about the establishment in 
the United States of such a totalitarian dictatorship,” or 
to participate in the management or supervision “of any 
movement” to establish such a dictatorship. Maximum 
penalties prescribed for violations of this section would 
be a fine of $10,000 or imprisonment for 10 years, or 
both, and loss of citizenship. 

Section 6 declares it unlawful for any member of 
a “communist political organization,” to seek employment 
from the government of the United States, if the member 
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knows, believes or has “reasonable grounds for knowing 
or believing,” that the organization is a communist political 
organization. 

The terms “communist political organization” and “com- 
munist-front organization” are both defined at length. 

Organizations required to register would be denied the 
use of the mails, except on condition that every piece 
mailed would contain on the cover the words “Disseminated 
by ————,, a communist organization.” Radio broad- 
casts of registered organizations would have to be preceded 
with an announcement, “The following program is spon- 
sored by , a communist organization.” Registered 
organizations would be denied tax exemption, and con- 
tributors to registered organizations would not be allowed 
to deduct contributions when filing income tax returns. 

The bill has wide support. In Newsweek of May 10. 
Raymond Moley writes that “the Mundt Bill is an ex- 
cellent attempt to deal with a grave problem within con- 
stitutional limits.” On the other hand, a group of 167 
artists, scientists, educators and clergymen condemns the 
bill as an attempt “to impose upon Americans modern 
Alien and Sedition Acts,” and one that does “violence 
to the principles which have guided our country to great- 


ys 


ness. ... 


Selective Service and Military Training 


Pursuant to President Truman’s request on March 17 
for an increase in the armed services, the committees 
responsible for the matter in both Houses have prepared 
bills which have been reported out. 

In the House, Walter G. Andrews, N. Y., sponsors 
6401, which would restore selective service. For a period 
of two years the President would be authorized to select 
and induct men into the armed services so as to bring 
their authorized strength to over 2,000,000 men, from 
about 1,446,000 at present. 

Men between the ages of 18 and 30 would be required 
to register. Persons between the ages of 19 and 25 would 
be liable for service for two years, with a status as a re- 
serve for three to five years. Most veterans of World 
War II would be exempt. Ministers of religion and 
students for the ministry, including those “pre-enrolled” 
taking courses leading to entrance into theological 
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seminaries, would be exempt from service but not from 
registration. College students could have induction post- 
poned until the end of an academic year, and high school 
students could secure deferment until graduation. Con- 
scientious objectors would be assigned in noncombatant 
military service, or, if opposed to this, they might be 
deferred. Conscientious objectors would be recognized as 
such only because of “religious training and belief.” There 
is no provision in the House bill for the civilian public 
service camps of World War IT. 

The House Rules Committee, Leo E. Allen, Illinois, 
Chairman, continues to hold the Towe bill, H. R. 4278, 
which would authorize universal military training. 

The Senate Committee on Armed Services has attempted 
to blend military training and selective service. The bill, 
S.2655, recently introduced, would reestablish selective 
service in substantially the same manner as in World War 
II. It would, however, call up 18 year olds for a period 
of one year of active service in the armed forces, followed 
by transfer into the organized reserves. Men aged 19 to 
26 would be subject to selective service. Ministers and 
theological students would be exempt from induction. The 
Senate bill defines “ministers of religion” more fully than 
the House version, in terms of the 1917 selective service 
regulations. The Senate bill recognizes the rights of 
conscientious objectors by permitting them to take non- 
combatant army service or work of national importance 
under immediate civilian direction. 

Segregation in the armed services has become a lively 
congressional issue. Amendments are being passed in 
both houses to the selective service bills which would per- 
mit a man to be assigned, on his request, to military units 
composed of members of his own race. 


Admission of Displaced Persons 


After long consideration, the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee put aside the Stratton bill, which would have 
authorized the admission of 400,000 displaced persons out- 
side of quotas over a period of four years, and approved 
H. R. 6396, introduced by Frank Fellows, Maine, who 
is chairman of the standing Subcommitte on Immigration. 
The Fellows bill would authorize the admission of 200,- 
000 displaced persons over a two-year period. Displaced 
persons to be admitted would be subject to the usual pro- 
visions of the immigration laws. But only one-half the 
number of displaced persons admitted would be charged 
against the immigration quota of the native country. 

Citizens’ groups interested in the proposal are backing 
the Fellows bill, despite new restrictions that appear in 
it. For example, the governor of each state would be 
required to state that “settlement opportunities” exist in 
the state to which a displaced person expects to go, before 
admission would be granted. The obligations assumed 
in the bonds to be filed by voluntary agencies, “under- 
taking and assuming to save the United States or any 
state or territory or subdivision of either from expense in 
the event such immigrant should become a public charge” 
would become “enforceable in the courts” of the United 
States or of any state. 

Preferences in admission would be granted, as follows: 

“lirst, aliens qualified as farm laborers; physicians ; 
dentists ; medical nurses ; household, construction, clothing 
and garment workers; or aliens possessing educational, 
scientific, or technological qualifications. 


“Second, aliens who are blood relatives of citizens or 
lawfully admitted alien residents of the United States. ...” 


“The term ‘displaced person’ shall not include any per. 
son who is or has been a member of, or participated in, 
any movement which is or has been hostile to the United 
States or the form of government of the United States.” 

The Senate bill is S. 2242, introduced by Alexander 
Wiley, Wisconsin, and is approved by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of which he is chairman. It would authorize the 
admission of 100,000 persons over a two-year period. It 
would require that half the persons admitted must be farm 
workers planning to become employed on the farms in 
the United States. It would provide that half of those 
to be admitted be persons whose native country has been 
annexed by a foreign power, meaning, but not specifically 
stated, the Baltic states annexed by the Soviet Union. It 
would further provide that to be eligible for admission a 
displaced person must have gone to Italy, Germany, or 
Austria between September 1, 1939, and December 22, 
1945. (Informed persons state that this last would pre- 
vent the entry of certain Jews who entered the nations 
noted from Poland and elsewhere after December 22, 
1945. It is estimated that about 80 per cent of the dis- 
placed persons are not Jews.) 


Professor Joseph P. Chamberlain, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, recently announced the formation of a Joint Council 
on Resettlement of Displaced Persons on which Roman 
Catholic, Jewish and Protestant agencies will be repre- 
sented. The Council plans to make a nation-wide survey 
of resettlement openings for 100,000 displaced persons now 
in the camps of Europe. 


Reciprocal Trade Program 


H. J. Res. 335, introduced by Robert L. Doughton, 
N. C., would extend executive authority to negotiate re- 
ciprocal trade agreements for three years beyond June 12, 
1948, when present legislation expires. The resolution 
is referred to the Committee on Ways and Means, Harold 
Knutson, Minn., chairman. A subcommittee recently 
held hearings, which were not open to the public. 


The Administration’s proposal, embodied in the Dough- 
ton resolution, is to extend for three years the authority 
granted in 1945 to negotiate agreements providing for a 
reduction of tariffs of the United States up to 50 per cent 
of the rates prevailing prior to June 12, 1945. Since the 
rate of duties on certain items had already been reduced 
between 1934 and 1945, it has been possible under the 
authority granted in 1945 to reduce rates on these products 
by as much as 75 per cent below the duty prevailing in 


1934. 


The purpose of the program, initiated by Secretary 
Hull, is the broadening of international trade. Agreements 
are negotiated in which this nation does not make conces- 
sion unless it also receives them. The program is strongly 
supported by businesses engaged in the export and import 
trade and by many public agencies favoring broad foreign 
trade. It is also vigorously opposed by those advocating 
the traditional high tariff policy of the United States, 
and by industries especially affected by competition with 
foreign products. 

There has been much discussion of proposals to amend. 
It is being urged that the executive authority should be 
extended for one year only; that tariff concessions in the 
future should not be permitted at a rate lower than a 
“danger point” for any product, this to be indicated by 
the United States Tariff Commission; that Congress 
should have authority to approve agreements before they 
become effective; that Congress should have opportunity 
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to register disapproval of any agreement negotiated with- 
in a reasonable time limit. 


Advocates of extension believe that the action of Con- 
gress on the matter will greatly affect the fate of the 
proposed International Trade Organization, the charter 
for which was worked out in the Havana Conference. 
(See INFORMATION SERvicE of April 24.) It is not ex- 
pected-that the charter will be presented to the present 
Congress. At Havana, representatives of the United 
States had a leading part in drawing up the plan for the 
International Trade Organization. 


Senate Votes Aid for Education 


By a vote of 58 to 22, the Senate has passed S. 472, 
sponsored by Robert A. Taft and others. The bill would 
authorize an appropriation of $300,000,000 a year in the 
form of grants to the states for the support of elementary 
and secondary education. Under the terms of the bill, all 
states would receive a minimum of $5 a year per pupil. 
Certain of the states with relatively low economic resources 
would receive about $25 a year per pupil. The aim is to 
assure to all states a minimum expenditure for current 
school costs of about $50 per pupil a year from all sources, 
federal, state and local. Federal funds would be restricted 
to current expenditures, and could not be used for interest, 
debt, buildings or any capital costs. 

When reporting the bill favorably, the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare declared that the 
“basic principle” in the bill is state control of the content 
and administration of education. Thus the Committee 
declared itself opposed both to direct federal grants to non- 
public schools and to proposals that would restrict federal 
funds to tax-supported schools. The present bill would 
provide that federal funds might be used by the states for 
those types of current school expenditures for which state 
funds may legally be used. It is understood that the 
constitutions of some 40 of the states prohibit the ap- 
propriation of public funds for private institutions. It 
is also reported that in five states it is the practice to use 
public funds for the purchase of text-books of parochial 
school pupils, and in some 18 states to use public funds 
to pay for bus transportation of parochial school pupils. 


In the debate relatively few Senators were disposed to 
pay attention to the private-school issue. This may have 
been because the bill would transfer to the states much 
of the current controversy. Anyhow, the Senate voted 
down, by 66 to 14, an amendment submitted by Brien 
McMahon, Conn., which would have authorized the federal 
government to use a maximum of $5,000,000 a year for 
direct payments for certain auxiliary services of private 
schools in those states that are prohibited from disbursing 
public funds for these purposes. The McMahon amend- 
ment would have permitted direct federal payments only 
for bus transportation, health services and non-religious 
textbooks. 

The Senate also defeated by a vote of 80 to 5 an amend- 
ment introducted by Forrest C. Donnell, Mo., which would 
have restricted the use of federal funds to public schools 
and would have prohibited the use of federal funds for 
payment of textbooks or bus transportation of private 
school pupils. Only Senator Donnell and four Southern 
Democrats supported the amendment. 

Senator Taft, who steered the bill through debate, 
opposed both the McMahon and the Donnell amendments. 

In the debate Senator Aiken of Vermont referred to 
the public contributions of private academies in his state 
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which continue to educate children in a number of the 
towns. He made a plea that the Senate should not provide 
that his state would be prevented from using federal funds 
to assist private academies. 

A belief that federal control would follow federal finan- 
cial assistance was voiced by certain of those opposing 
the measure. Twenty-seven Republicans voted for the 
Taft bill, 17 against it. Thirty-one Democrats voted for 
the bill, five against it. 

The House bill is H. R. 2953, introduced by Edward 
O. McCowen, Ohio, who is chairman of the standing Sub- 
committee on Education of the Committee on Education 
and Labor. It has purposes similar to the Taft bill, but 
is worded differently. The McCowen bill would grant 
a minimum of $3 per pupil in every state. It would permit 
the states to use federal funds for the same current school 
expenditures for which their own funds may be used, but 
would restrict the federal funds in aid of private schools 
to the same percentage of state funds so used. 

The House bill has been approved by the Subcommittee 
on Education but only “received” by the Committee on 
Education and Labor, Fred A. Hartley, Jr., N. J., chat- 
man. The Committee is reported to have gathered the 
opinions of the governors of the states on the question of 
federal aid for education but it has not released them. 


Social Security 


Harold Knutson, Minn., chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, has stated that recommendations 
for extension of old age and survivors’ insurance will be 
presented to the present session of Congress. He did not 
mention religious organizations at his press conference. 
A subcommittee on social security has been at work. Most 
Congressional observers doubt that there can be action 
in the present session. 

A proposal for voluntary coverage for employes of non- 
profit, tax-exempt agencies has not yet been put into bill 
form, but it is understood that it has been discussed by 
members of the Ways and Means Committee. 

The Advisory Council on Social Security, of which Mr. 
Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., was chairman, has reported to 
the Senate Finance Committee, recommending extension 
of compulsory coverage of old age and survivors’ insur- 
ance to lay employes of churches (exempting clergy and 
members of religious orders) and many other groups not 
now covered. The Senate Committee cannot initiate 
legislation of this character. The Advisory Committee 
was convinced that “a tax on employment—a function 
which employers in the nonprofit area have in common 
with all others—for the special purpose of giving equal 
social insurance protection to all employes would in no 
way imply or lead to government control over the per- 
formance of the religious function.” The Committee also 
stated its belief that the traditional tax-exempt status 
of such institutions should be preserved. 

Representative Robert W. Kean, Republican of New 
Jersey, sponsors H. R. 5399, which would extend com- 
pulsory coverage of old age and survivors’ insurance to 
many groups not now covered, including the lay employes 
of religious organizations. 


Senate Passes Housing Bill 


The Senate passed S. 866, the Taft, Ellender, Wagner 
housing bill, as revised by the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. Earlier revisions have been noted many 
times in this Service. The bill was passed by a voice vote, 
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with only about fifteen members on the floor. Since there 
was no request for a roll call, no one is on record for or 
against the measure. 

S. 866 is an omnibus bill, 115 pages in length. It in- 
cludes both a public housing program and various devices 
designed to encourage private enterprise. In the declara- 
tion of policy it is written: “Private enterprise shall be 
encouraged to serve as large a part of the total need as 
it can; governmental assistance shall be utilized where 
possible to enable private enterprise to serve more of the 
total need; and governmental aid to clear slums and pro- 
vide adequate housing for groups with incomes so low 
that they cannot otherwise be decently housed in new or 
existing housing shall be extended only to those localities 
which estimate their own needs and demonstrate that these 
needs cannot be fully met through reliance solely upon 
private enterprise and upon local and state revenues. . . .” 

The bill would provide for federal aid so as to encourage 
local authorities to erect 500,000 homes in five years in 
the form of subsidized, public housing for low income 
families. The federal government would be authorized 
to make contributions to local public housing authorities 
of $32,000,000 the first year of operation, with increases 
of $32,000,000 each year for four succeeding years. Such 
grants would be authorized for a period of 40 years. This 
feature of the bill would authorize the resumption of a 
public housing program carried on by federal agencies in 
cooperation with local authorities during the prewar years. 
The federal contributions would be used locally to pay 
the difference between the actual or economic rent and 
the amount that eligible low-income families could afford 
to pay. In order to qualify for a contribution, a local 
public housing agency would be required to submit facts 
showing not only that there is a need for low-rent, public 
housing, but also that there is a “gap” of at least 20 per 
cent between the cost at which private enterprise can make 
housing available and the upper limit of rent-paying capa- 
city of the low-income families who would be considered 
eligible for admittance to the proposed project. The Title 
on public housing has drawn most of the opposition from 
organized real-estate interests throughout its history. 


Among many other provisions, S. 866 would authorize 
a federal program of financial assistance to cities to enable 
them to clear slums and blighted areas and to make such 
areas available for redevelopment, with the participation 
of private enterprise. It would authorize a new federal 
program of “yield insurance” which would guarantee to 
those investing equity capital in rental housing for mod- 
erate-income families a minimum return of 234 per cent 
a year on the outstanding investment. It would authorize 
federal insurance of mortgage loans made by investors 
to non-profit cooperative housing associations operating 
such projects. Such loans would have to be made with 
interest at 4 per cent for a maturity of 40 years. Under 
another provision, the Secretary of Agriculture would be 
authorized to loan some $260,000,000 to farmers for con- 
struction and remodeling of their homes. 

The House Committee on Banking and Currency, Jesse 
P. Wolcott, Michigan, chairman, has opened hearings on 
the comprehensive housing bill. Two years ago the Senate 
passed an earlier draft, but the bill died in the House Com- 
inittee. 


Senate Passes Science Bill 


The Senate has passed S. 2385, the National Science 
Foundation bill, after the bill was revised to meet the 
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objections to the form of administration mentioned by 
President Truman when he vetoed a previous version, 
There would be established a foundation with 24 members 
to be appointed by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate. The paid director would also be appointed in the 
same manner. The bill vetoed would have permitted the 
members of the foundation to elect the director. 

The foundation would “develop and encourage the 
pursuit of a national policy for the promotion of basic re- 
search and education in the sciences.” It would be author- 
ized to initiate and support basic research by grants, loans 
and scholarships. It would also support research related 
to national defense in consultation with the Secretary of 
Defense. Four divisions would be created: medical; 
biological; mathematical, physical and engineering; per- 
sonnel and education. The Foundation would also be 
empowered to establish other divisions. Once the Senate 
voted down a proposal to include a division on the social 
sciences. 

An identical bill, H. R. 6007, introduced by Donald L. 
Jackson, Calif., has been in the hands of the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, Charles A. 
Wolverton, N. J., chairman. 

Civil Rights 

An anti-lynching bill, H. R. 3488, sponsored by Clifford 
P. Case, N. J., has been approved by the House Gommittee 
on the Judiciary, Earl C. Michener, Mich., chairman. An 
officer of a state or local government would become subject 
to maximum penalties of a fine of $5,000 or imprison- 
ment for one year, or both, if he failed to prevent a lynch- 
ing through neglect, refusal or willful failure. A local 
government in which a lynching occurred through neglect, 
refusal or willful failure of its officers, could become liable 
for damages of $2,000 to $10,000 for one injury or death, 
to be paid to the victim or next of kin. 

A Senate anti-lynching bill, S. 42, sponsored by Albert 
W. Hawkes, N. J., is being considered by the Judiciary 
Committee, Alexander Wiley, Wis., chairman. 

The Senate Rules Committee has put on the calendar 
H. R. 29, introduced by George H. Bender, Ohio, the anti- 
poll tax bill, earlier passed by the House. 

The House Subcommittee on Immigration, Frank Fel- 
lows, Maine, chairman, has held hearings on H. R. 5004, 
introduced by Walter Judd, Minn. It would accord the 
“privilege of becoming a naturalized citizen of the United 
States to all immigrants having a legal right to permanent 
residence,” and also “place all Asiatic and Pacific peoples 
on the same basis in immigration law as Chinese persons 
and races indigenous to India.” By recent laws, immi- 
gration quotas were established for Chinese persons and 
races indigenous to India. 


Study of Taft-Hartley Act 


On May 24, the joint Congressional Committee created 
by the Taft-Hartley law to study the operation of the law 
will open hearings for the taking of testimony. Senator 
Joseph H. Ball, Minn., is chairman of the joint Commit- 
tee. Senator Ball has announced that the Committee is 
not interested in having general observations, but rather 
“in specific suggestions, preferably related to factual ex- 
perience... .” Senator Ball also stated that he expected 
the Committee to take up for study the provision in the law 
requiring an election authorizing the establishment of a 
union shop by contract, and also the matter of welfare 
funds. 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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